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FACULTY TIES 

It has been said that the tie is the mirror of 
the masculine soul. If this is indeed true, what 
tortured souls, what suppressed desires, what 
unfathomed depths of character lie beneath 
the somber externals of our grey suited fac¬ 
ulty! If so the student has the key to the 
character of her male professor and thus the 
upper hand. She can tell when “Pop” Daniel 
is going to pop a quiz before he pops it; what kind of play Dr. 
Gin will credit with an “A” in Shakespeare and what formulas 
Mr. Williams will ask on his next qiuz. Great power will be in 
the hands of the student who will abide by the tie theory and 
explore it minutely. 

Those who wish to know what lies beneath Dr. Gin’s gay 
and dapper exterior need only to examine his profusion of wine 
colored ties. There is the secret of his soul revealed on his white 
shirt. In this tie one finds the regal splendor, the nationalistic 
tendencies and the law abiding spirit of the Victorian. This is the 
tie of the conservative liberal, a man with a sense of humor but 
an essentially serious bent. The wine color, blood like, is indicative 
of the hidden sadistic depths of the Gignilliat nature which only 
the Shakespeare student can fully comprehend. It is the wine tied 
man who is to be feared and loved for the mixture of sternness 
and gaiety which make up his nature. This is the characteristic 
tie of a leader. 

Surrealist Ties 

To look at Mr. Williams’ ties, one would think that his 
mother had been frightened by Salvador Dali. His ties reveal a 
creative and imaginative soul whose interests range from yellow 
sky rockets and blue and white oceans to “wild geese flying.” 
Here is a man who, though he has donned the conservative pro¬ 
fessor’s suit, is still the journalist, with a keen interest in all 
forms of life, and if we can trust the tie theory, has a wealth of 
suppressed desires. These are the ties of a vivid personality and 
a dangerous man held down by the grey suited conservatism of 
the teaching profession. 

In Mr. Bennett’s ties we see revealed a rare personality. The 
striped ties which he is so addicted to are indicative of a man who 
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has a flare for the dramatic and a love of the good. The soft 
greens and brown which predominate in his ties are the colors 
beloved by the nature worshipper, the lover of life in all its 
forms. The fact that these colors are striped shows us that Mr. 
Bennett can bring out the color of life and touch it with drama, 
so that it becomes infinitely appealing to him and to those that 
are close to him. 

The Great Exception 

Mr. Gwin is the exception to the tie rule. Because he is essen¬ 
tially not the type who would take the trouble to go to town and 
buy a tie, we must look on his ties as revealing the personality 
of his wife, or of those of his friends that have an affinity for 
giving ties for Christmas presents. The soul of Mr. Gwin, rather, 
may be found on his head, not in his bald spot, but in that soggy 
piece of felt which hides his bald spot on rainy days. Here, in 
this remnant of hat, is the real Mr. Gwin. Here we see a soul 
that is essentially generous, good humored, loving and kind, a 
soul that would wear a hat that everyone could enjoy; that the 
dog could chew on, the children could play football with and 
that his wife could use for a dust rag. Here is a hat that is 
essentially happy, which wears a gay smile on its brim in the 
form of brick colored binding. Also there is much of the nature 
lover in this hat, for it loves the rain and carries it in great 
puddles in every crevice; it becomes a catch-all for Autumn leaves 
leaves and spring birds. Here is a hat that cares not for exterals 
but is concerned only with the happiness it can bring to others, 

a wonderful mirror of an unselfish soul. 

* * * * 

LOVE SONG 

O / have loved you in a thousand ways 

And in a thousand voices have I sung my love 

But you would have no ear for love songs 

Drifting on the summer night 

From a heart tong dead for lack of thee. 

Yet you must know and feel the pain 

Of a heart that crys for you 

In spring’s sweet tragic beauty 

And mourns your loss in winter’s emptiness 

And in the darkness of a ghost rid Autumn sky. 

By Betsy Hopkins. 


THE WOMAN ON THE STREET 

By Elizabeth Dykes 

They saw her on the street, and each one had a different 
thought of her. 

A woman saw her and said, "It’s the Cartwright girl. Going to 
a cocktail party, I’ll bet. She’ll never come to any good end.” 

A college boy saw her and said, “Lord, what a dish I” 

A businessman saw her and said, “The Cartwright girl. She 
used to work for me. Had a lot of ability, God knows, but no 
sense of responsibility.” 

A newsie saw her and said, “ That’s the lady that gave me a 
dollar.” 

The high school principal saw her and said, “Funny about 
that girl; I always thought she’d amount to something.” 

A shopkeeper saw her and said, “Thank God, she was there. 
Mary might have died that night.” , 

A young woman saw her and said, “I went to college with 
that girl. She’s the one I was telling you about. Made marvelous 
grades, but finally got kicked out for breaking so many rules. And 
she never had a taste for the ’right’ people.” 

A minister saw her and said, “She’s lonely.” 

A social worker saw her and said, “We just can’t get through 
to that girl. She’s one of the town’s problems.” 

And / saw her reflection in a shop window. 

* * * * 

AUTUMN 

Now bright Autumn dies in winter’s arms 
And all the world is lit with tragic fire. 

O come my love while all the world is dying 
And teach me yet the sweetness of desire. 

By Betsy Hopkins. 
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THE POLITICAL PARADOX 

By Rosemary Hamilton 

GONE ARE the days of hearty support of a favorite presi¬ 
dential candidate, of feverish campaigning on his behalf, of vio¬ 
lent harangues in his defense. Only a passive, irresolute attitude is 
evident in the 1948 presidential election. A majority of unde¬ 
cided voters are confused and perplexed, and only half-hearted 
support is given by many decided voters to the man of their 
choice. 

It seems as if there just isn’t any one for whom to vote; but 
strange as it seems, there are actually eleven. However, the 
sympathies of the people are more divided and dispersed than 
in many previous elections. Whereas there are usually two 
major presidential aspirants, this year there are four—Dewey, 
Truman, Wallace, and Thurmond. Three of these may be con¬ 
sidered Democrats. 

Henry Agard Wallace was perhaps the first man to throw 
his hat in the ring. Over a year ago, he announced his departure 
from the Democratic Party, and made plans to organize a Third 
Party, which was to support him in the race for president. In 
July, 1948, he was officially nominated at the convention of the 
Progressive Party at Philadelphia. 

In his acceptance speech IVallace blamed Truman's Adminis¬ 
tration for the Berlin crisis and the cold war in general. He 
charged that a great betrayal followed F.D.R.’s death when the 
Administration began its “get tough” policy, and accused the 
government of 'slamming the door” on Peace talks with Russia. 

I he platform of the Progressive Party emphasizes peace— 
particularly with Russia. The preamble states that “The Progres¬ 
sive 1 arty was born of the necessity of securing peace, freedom, 
and abundance.” It further declares that the American people 
are being deprived of all three by the major parties and that these 
parties are pushing the nation into war. 

Some of the major planks in their platform are: 

PEACE: Negotiation and discussion with the Soviet Union 
to find areas of agreement to win the peace; repeal of the peace 
time draft; repudiation of the Marshall Plan and in its place 
creation of a U. N. reconstruction and development fund; a 
world disarmament agreement to outlaw the atomic bomb and 
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bacteriological warfare; and destruction of existing atom bomb 
stockpiles. 

FREEDOM: Full equality for all people; constitutional 
amendment for the direct election of President and Vice-presi¬ 
dent by popular vote; full citizenship for Indians; defense of 
constitutional rights of Communists and all other political groups 
to express their views; and elimination of the loyalty purge pro¬ 
gram. 

ABUNDANCE: Nationalization of the largest banks, rail¬ 
roads, Merchant Marine, electric power and gas industries, and 
industries primarily dependent on government funds. 

The man who represents this party is essentially an idealist 
who is interested in bringing peace and security to a weary world. 
He is qualified by the high positions he has held in the U. S. 
government: Secretary of Agriculture from 1933 to 1940, Vice- 
president from 1941 to 1945, ar| d Secretary of Commerce from 
March, 1945, to September, 1946. 

♦ * * * 

THOMAS EDMUND DEWEY is known as the man who 
has to be defeated once before he is elected. The honor of being 
the only defeated presidential candidate renominated by his 
party is also his . His public career has been long and varied al¬ 
though he is just 46 years old. 

In 1931 Dewey received his first public appointment as chief 
assistant to the U. S. Attorney General. After Medalie re¬ 
signed in 1933, he served as the Attorney General. Governor 
Lehman of New York named him as his special prosecutor 
in ! 935* a * which time he took immediate action against loan 
sharks and racketeers, and successfully convicted 72 out of 
73 racketeers brought to trial. In 1942 he became the first Re¬ 
publican governor of New York in 20 years, having been de¬ 
feated four years before. In 1944 he won the Republican nomi¬ 
nation on the first ballot but lost the election to Roosevelt. Two 
years later he defeated U. S. Senator J. M. Mead in his second 
gubernatorial race. 

During the five years of his governorship, he has built up a 
700 million dollar surplus; outlawed religious and racial dis¬ 
crimination in colleges; and although he defends union collective 
bargaining, he has sponsored bills providing penalties against 
public employees who strike. 
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In national affairs he has repeatedly advocated a firm policy 
toward Russia, financial aid to Democratic countries, universal 
military training, and strong military establishments. 

The Republican platform promises financial aid to help other 
peace-loving countries; sanctions the U. N.; favors prompt legis¬ 
lation to end lynchings, mob violence, and discrimination against 
other races; pledges vigorous enforcement of existing laws 
against Communists; and promises action against inflation. 

On April 12, 1945 a man became president of the U. S. who 
had previously stated that he doubted his qualifications for presi¬ 
dent. Upon accepting office he made the following statement, “I 
don’t know whether any of you ever had a load of hay or a bull 
fall on you. But last night the whole weight of the moon, and the 
stars, and all the planets fell on me. I feel a tremendous responsi¬ 
bility. Please pray for me.” 

* * * * 

HARR^ S. TRUMAN was a humble man, who realized he 
must take the place of one of the country's most outstanding 
presidents . He hadn't particularly wanted to be the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in the first place. 

It wasn’t until 1922 that Truman entered politics, being elect¬ 
ed country judge at that time. In 1934, after several years of 
minor political activity, he was elected U. S. senator. When the 
war came in 194L he volunteered for active service, having 
served in the First World War. Upon being rejected, he devoted 
himself to his senatorial duties and became the head of the Sen¬ 
ate War Investigating Committee. 

Although the Civil Rights Program has been strongly empha¬ 
sized, it is only one of the many planks in the Democratic Plat¬ 
form. I he Party is also pledged to full support of the U. N.; 
full recognition of the State of Israel; it promises efforts to eradi¬ 
cate all racial, religious, and economic discrimination; it condemns 
Communism and other forms of totalitarianism and promises 
to expose and prosecute such adherents; it favors reduction of in¬ 
come taxes; it advocates repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; it prom¬ 
ises increases in old age and survivors insurance benefits by at 
least 50%; it pledges Federal aid for education administered by 
the states; it promises efforts to maintain continued farm pros- 
perity; it pledges adherence to the principles of non-partisan 
civilian administration of atomic energy. 
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On July 14, at Philadelphia, 35 angry Mississippi and Ala¬ 
bama delegates stalked out of the National Democratic Conven¬ 
tion. They were furious because they felt the Northern Demo¬ 
crats were using the South “as the whipping boy of the party” and 

were crucifying them on a crown of Civil Rights. 

♦ * * * 

THE DIXIECRATS, as they call themselves, held a rump 
convention in Birmingham, Alabama, and formed a third wing of 
the Democratic Party. In their declaration they stated that “be¬ 
lieving that the Constitution of the United States is the greatest 
charter of human rights ever conceived by the mind of man, we 
are opposed to all efforts to invade or destroy the rights vouch¬ 
safed by it to every citizen of this republic. We stand for social 
and economic justice, which we believe can be vouchsafed to all 
citizens only by strict adherence to our Constitution and the ad- 
voidance of any invasion or destruction of the Constitutional 
rights of the states and individual. We oppose the totalitarian 
controlled, bureaucratic government and the police state called 
for by the platforms adopted by the Democratic and Republican 
conventions. We stand for segregation of races and the racial 
integrity of each race; the Constitutional right to choose one’s 
associates; to accept private employment without governmental 
interference, and to earn one’s living in any.lawful way. We favor 
home rule, local self-government and a minimum of interference 
with individual rights.” 

This convention unanimously chose Governor J. Strom Thur¬ 
mond, of South Carolina, as their candidate for president. Their 
choice couldn't have been better. Thurmond has been one of 
South Carolina 9 s outstanding progressive governors. 

Thurmond has consistently urged abolition of the state poll tax 
and opposes lynching, but maintains they are state and not fed¬ 
eral problems, and declares President Truman “has betrayed the 
South.” His past record is excellent in all fields of endeavor. A 
Lieutenant Colonel in World War II, he holds the Purple Heart 
and eleven other medals. He was formerly a teacher, education 
superintendent, State Circuit Judge, and state senator—a man 
well-calculated to receive many votes in the South. 

The outcome of this election even has Gallup confused. Most 
people believe that the Republican Party will win, but no one 
knows just how the South will cast its votes. Only November 
2 will tell. 


A SLAVE TO A 
SWITCHBOARD 

By Frances Giradeau 

Aside from the adding machine 
and dictaphone, the most curious 
gadget of the modern office build¬ 
ing is one which closely resembles 
a combination pinball machine and 
radio set. The clever instrument 
to which I have reference is more 
commonly known as the telephone 
switchboard. Contrary to popular 
belief, the person who operates this board possesses no magic or 
supernatural powers. But, as custodian of the world’s most com¬ 
plicated contraption, her success depends entirely on three simple 
requirements: an “ultra” charming personality, an “I. Q.” above 
the genius level, and a network of iron steady nerves! If you 
think I am exaggerating just take a job on the switchboard for 
one week and I am certain you will agree. 

In trying to decide on the firm by which you wish to be em¬ 
ployed, be sure that its name is long and difficult to pronounce 
on the telephone. This is the first step in making your work more 
interesting, for after all, the operator’s primary duty is to place, 
receive, misplace, and retrieve all messages for her business asso¬ 
ciates. 

Another important rule is to be very sure that the office in 
which you work has no less than a dozen employees (preferably 
a mixed group). In a group of this size, you will always have 
the pleasure of handling the social and household problems of all 
parties concerned. You will find amusement in conversing with 
the numerous lovers of Rosie, the stenographer, Mrs. Irma Pest 
who calls daily to interfere in her husband’s business, and last 
but not least, Junior Jones, who calls his father every hour on 
the hour just to exercise his newly acquired talent of dialing the 
telephone. 

♦ * * ♦ 

Your lunch hour, which to other working people is the feature 
of the day, is a time greatly to be coveted if and when it comes. 
Unfortunately for you, the stenographer has to wait until every¬ 
one else has dined and recuperated from the day’s work before 
she even considers leaving. 
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As for the operation of the switchboard itself—well, that is 
the least of your worries. All that is necessary is to keep your 
eyes focused on eight red lights, eight white lights, eight closed 
keys, eight open receiving keys, and at the same time to listen 
for the outside ring and the inside buzzers. Incidentally, there 
are about fifty million pairs of wire which must be connected and 
disconnected at the completion of each call. When the operator 
has all of these under control, she often finds time to read periodi¬ 
cals, write personal letters, or converse with the interesting 
characters in the office. 

The only stipulation here is that she never has any spare time 
and if she should, it is taken up by running errands to the post 
office, department stores, the courthouse and other centers of 
amusement. Thus goes the life of a poor slave to the switchboard. 
But some survive. I did—Ding, Ding, Buzz, Buzz, Flash! 


SUMMER RECONAISSANCE 
It's still out 
Dark- 
Nothing moves 
Low clouds rolling over 
Quiet waiting 
The air is moist 
Heavy 

There 9 s an expectancy there — 
In the distance 
Silent flashes of lightning 
Herald the approaching rain. 

First warm wind 
Stirs the air — 

Solitary drop of rain — one, 

Two—a slow cadence 
Marks the end of the preface . 

• • • • • 

As an army sending out 
Rcconaissance 

Finding conditions favorable — 
— Advances. 


By Betty Faye Holt. 




GEORGE'S STORY 


By Betsy Hopkins 


George walked into the office and hand¬ 
ed the story to Lee. “It isn’t much good," 
he said, “only routine stuff. They’ve got 
the girl in jail and the other man got away 
and Joe’s dead.’’ 


guy that left?” asked Lee, getting curious, 
for a change. 


“Well, who killed him—Hazel, or the 

v* f U o f 1 ^ n nlr a/I T /> a f a.. n 


“Hazel didn’t kill him,” said George, and his voice was hard 
as steel. 

“Well, hell, how do you know?” demanded Lee. “Were you 
there?” * 

“Damn it, I know,” said George and he walked over to his 
desk and sat down and lit a cigarette. The smoke curled up 
easily, taunting him with its calmness. No, she didn’t do it. Of 
course not. A reporter knows these things; he can sense them, he 
can or could he. Did he even trouble to find out? Talking to 
Hazel there in the jail he really hadn’t thought whether she was 
innocent or not. He hadn’t thought—no, he just hadn’t thought. 

He had come to the little jail expecting to find a peroxide 
blonde, recovering uncomfortably from a hangover; a girl who 
had shot her boy friend because, well because that kind usually 
shoot their boy friends, if boy friend doesn’t shoot first. That’s 
what he had expected. 

But George had been surprised, because the girl wasn’t a 
blonde and she didn’t have a hangover. She was just a 16-year- 
old kid with wide hazel eyes and skin that shone, clear and white, 
and her hair was brown and touseled. Her dress was splashed 
with flowers, like the stuff that flour comes in, and it was too 
short. It came up above her knees and it was tight and ugly, and 
it was all she had on. 

God, it was ugly! The whole thing was ugly: the bare jail, the 
grey mattress, the cement floor and walls, and Hazel. There was 
something about it that was hideous, something that made him 



want to look at the floor, or the ceiling, hell, anywhere but at 
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Beauty anywhere is sad, but beauty where all is mean and bare 
and ugly is tragic. It tears your heart and makes you want to 
look away, and forget. It makes you want mediocrity and sane¬ 
ness and people and a good stiff drink. Well, he couldn’t get hold 
of any of this, so he had stayed and gotten his story. 

No, she hadn’t done it. She said she hadn’t. Yes, she’d been 
out with him and the other guy that left so conveniently. They’d 
been to a place just outside of town and the men had gotten 
drunk and fought, and one got killed and Hazel got caught. She 
told it all, and sobbed sometimes and cried and her tears made 
her more beautiful somehow, he didn’t know how. Hell, that was 
none of his business. Well anyway, that was the story. He wrote 

it up, tersely, strongly. He didn’t sob it up. 

* * * * 

George finished his cigarette and left the office. He never saw 
Hazel again. A year later they caught the guy that got away, 
and he confessed. Hazel went away somewhere. That was the 
end; a happy ending, he guessed. But he wondered—well, he 
couldn’t help it,—what finally became of her. He never stopped 
wondering, never forgot her. No particular reason, of course. 
He had nothing but contempt for her. \ou can’t like that sort of 
girl. Lord knows you could never love her. You couldn’t take her 
home and say, “Mother, this is Hazel. I met her in Jail.” You 
couldn’t marry that sort. You couldn’t be seen with her. You 
couldn’t—well you just couldn’t. Life moves along in castes or 
planes and you can’t mix it up. It’s just that there are some things 
you never forget—deep eyes, and tears, and ugliness, the pain 
of beauty and the tragedy of things that will never be. 


JUST DARK 

/ watched. 

The soft colored clouds of dying light changed 
Subtly, until, searching, 

/ could not tell 
If this were true dark 
And the faint pink echo 
Only a persistant image 
IVhose form had left 
IVhen I, staring, had no 
Awareness of its going. 

I looked and it was dark. 


By Jean Walker. 



TRENDS: 

THE NEW TREATMENT OF MAN 

By Jean Walker. 

THE AVERAGE Amercian man to whom our modern litera¬ 
ture is addressed seems to he chiefly characterized by an undis¬ 
turbed conviction that, given time, everything will work itself out 
satisfactorily. He violently distrusts anyone who ventures to criti¬ 
cize his church, his government, or his illusions about man. He 
acknowledges that they are not perfect, but staunchly believes 
they are better than those of any other group of people, which 
is somehow expected to forestall any suggestion for improve¬ 
ment. His standards are materialistic but he verbally upholds 
spiritual ethics. He demands realism and clings to sentimentality. 
He believes in progress and is antagonistic to change. Of course, 
this generalization is an example of his own superficial simplifica¬ 
tion process, but a great deal has been written to THIS man. 

A majority of the writers among those who produce the best 
in contemporary literature are in revolt against the attitude of 
such a man . They have been impressed with the importance of the 
whole situation of mankind , in contrast to purely subjective 
experience . Attacking the conventions society has long accepted t 
often zvriters have rejected one thing and over-emphasized its 
extreme opposite. 

These writers have developed attention-arresting forms and 
have fought patterns in every area. Irony, satire, exaggerated 
stereotypes, nonchalantly-radical characters, confused-philos- 
and have fought patterns in every area. Irony, satire, exaggerat¬ 
ed stereotypes, nonchalantly radical characters, confused-philos¬ 
ophical idealists, tragic (knowing and unknowing) victims— 
these, and many more have been used by novelists to illustrate 
futility, determinism, Naturalism, Primitivism; they have been 
used to despair of social wrong and individual misconception. 
Very few have displayed hope that the average man will ever 
be anything else. They have attacked his deep-rooted ideas about 
marriage, war, possessions, individualism, standards of culture, 
crime, God. They have taken psychology from his all-powerful 
faith in science and used it to shatter his protective devices. 
I hese writers and this public are both extreme examples, but 
they illustrate a trend. 

* * * * 


Many writers have been influenced, consciously or unconscious- 
y, by such work as that begun by Henry Louis Mencken, and 
they have developed in various directions. The views of the early 
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twentieth century which “inspired” the great revolt have settled 
in a mold in much the same way today. If there has been a 
general “broadening” of outlook, it is primarily because society 
has taken over the innovation, of independent thinkers bodily, ac¬ 
cepting them as a part of the formula or absorbing them through 
contact. As a result, the prevailing attitude is an inconsistent con¬ 
glomeration of tattered Victorian codes, side by side with those 
developed in the revolt. Fortunately, the thinking of the protest 
element seems to have matured somewhat. 

In the novel, these efforts to expose a situation the novelist 
deplored are overwhelming. Hemingway, Steinbeck, Dos Passos, 
Laurence, Stein, Glasgow, Caldwell, Joyce, Mann , Lewis are out - 
standing examples . 

These authors refuse to write about the old, naive protag¬ 
onist who endured his trial by blood, heroicly, and then was 
rewarded by: social endorsement, or the dawn of understand¬ 
ing, or getting the girl, or ascending to riches from rags, or 
(if he turned it down) being hailed as having reached the pin¬ 
nacle of nobility. Instead, the character, or characters, who serve 
as “heroes” (for they are no longer the traditional heroes) are 
shown in their struggle against an inadei^uate society, or in their 
reaction to the gradual revelation requiring them to look behind 
words, or it presents the pathetic spectacle of the man who 
doesn’t recognize the forces that destroy him, or it reveals the 
successful or unsuccessful attempt to find the answer within the 
individual. This has been done with varying degrees of subtlety 
or directness, but there has certainly been a sufficient amount of 
such rebellion to indicate its influence on the direction literature 
has taken. 

♦ * * * 

There has been a new evaluation of man. Naturalism, Primi¬ 
tivism, and Survivalism are expressions of this fact. The attitude 
toward technique which has accompanied it seems to be that 
“technique will come if you feel intensely enough.” Unfortunate¬ 
ly, either this does not always follow or the obvious defect is in¬ 
dicated. Ellen Glasgow is one of those who reached a balance and 
achieved technical mastery of an accepted style; Gertrude Stein 
created an artistic one of her own. 

The effect of the trend on poetry has been revolutionary. It 
caused poets to abandon only “romantic,” remote subjects. It 
made them interested in the suggestiveness of Oriental poetry 
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which drew on homely, “everyday” material. It made them ex¬ 
periment with forms designed to shock the reader and make him 
examine his age-old pattern for reading poetry. It made them 
write poetry striking in content to shake complacency. Perhaps 
those who are charged with writing obscure poetry do so in 
revolt of the modern attitude that everything should be reduced 
and simplified to the point that it can be understood without 
effort. This poetry implies that there is more than meets the 
eye. “Obscure” poetry challenges the curiosity and the sense of 
the dramatic of the reader, and it allows him the thrill of per¬ 
sonal discovery which the poet experienced. 

All this has happened because most modern writers despair 
over the attitude of the average man; they have looked at man 
and seen a consistently selfish being who tries to bolster his ego 
further by convincing himself he is not selfish. They have seen a 
man who surrounds himself with things and institutions to hide 
his inadequacy. 1 hey have seen a man who is destroying his 
spiritual capacity; they have seen a society which leaves no room 
for the individual, whether because of “tyranny from above or 
spontaneous organization from below.” 

If there is hope that the average man will not destroy himself, 
he must sec himself in this light . In this way a new literature has 
developed . 


IT WAS NOT MEANT TO BE 

A/y love is gone now 

I will not try to find it 

hor it left me weak with sorrozv 

// onder ... agonizing pain . 

Once it filled my soul with infinite joys 
But now it all is past 
Into a nothingness 
Forever . 

/ will not try to find it 
It was not meant to be. 

By Charlotte Gaines. 




MY DAUGHTER 

By Jane Schmidt 

The door of Betty’s Beauty Salon 
swung quickly open and was dashed 
against the wall as a woman, accompani¬ 
ed by a brisk win¬ 
ter’s breeze, blew 
in. She brought a 
cleanness and fresh¬ 
ness that was quick¬ 
ly murdered by the 
congromeration of 
perfume and smoke odors that permeated the shop. 

A sweet, embarrassed, “My, it is breezy! Am I late for the 
appointment?” caught up with the harassed, hurrying operator 
as she jerked pins from a customer’s armored head. 

“No, you aren’t,” came the ever-patient voice, “but Mrs. 
Buff and Mrs. Smith were, so the schedule is a bit jammed. Sit 
down and I’ll be with you in a few minutes.” 

The mild Mrs. Murray dropped daintily into one of the ex¬ 
cuses for chairs that filled the chrome, red and black room; she 
frowned, toying with thoughts both petty and enormous while 
thumbing through a battered college fashion magazine. Minutes 
passed amid the steady drone-drone of the dryers and the rising, 
falling buzz-buzz of tongues. 

The businesslike, “Mrs. Murray, I’m ready for you now,” 
broke her reverie and sent her picking her way toward the me¬ 
chanical monster of a shampoo chair at which the beautician 
pointed. Firmly fixed with towel padding, slick oil cloth cover¬ 
ing and a comfortable chair slant, she passed over the chit-chat 
formula used each week at the shop. To the accompaniment of 
water dashing off the drain, she dispensed politely with the 
weather, the style of coiffure for the week, health, the recent 
scanty gossip, and then began the chapter in which she took the 
most fanatical pleasure in relating. This chapter was entitled “My 
Daughter,” and the devoted Mrs. Murray would add to its al¬ 
ready lengthening pages the newest trials and conquests in Sue 
Murray’s life. She would often open her much-fingered black 
pocketbook and remove the memorized letters from her daugh¬ 
ter to point out particular golden, cherished phrases. 

Betty, the beautician, had learned all about Sue Murray, of her 
clever childhood ways, the awkward but cute adolescence and 
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trials of maturing to womanhood, all wholly prosaic tales, yet of 
more value to Mrs. Murray than good dresses, fine entertain¬ 
ment, a showy house—all of the things a woman secretly desires, 
for this mother had religiously and almost unselfishly given up 
everything she had wanted and transferred her dreams to Sue. 

Now a junior in college, Sue's latest naughty—but thrilling— 
adventure, according to the proud parent, was to have sneaked 
into the dorm some two hours late from a date and unfortunately 
been discovered. 

“Really, Betty, I know she shouldn’t have, but she does love 
to have fun. And then when she wrote so pleadingly to me say¬ 
ing she would never do it again, I personally called and persuad¬ 
ed the Dean to be lenient with her this time. You understand how 
I feel, don’t you?’’ the plaintive daughter-pecked voice pleaded. 

‘Aes, I do, I have a daughter too, you know,” the reassuring 
voice affirmed strongly, but behind the woman’s back the beau¬ 
tician's face belied the voice with a painful look of sympathy 
and pity for this mother. “What else has Sue been doing?” came 
the change of subject. 

Oh, I got her marks and they really satisfy me for she has 
a good B average. She’s been elected Chi Phi Queen, and Joe 
and I are seeing that she’ll have a stunning dress for the Big 
Spring brolic. bloods of descriptions were then devoted to the 
exquisite creation and accessories Sue would have to make her 
the Dream of the Dance. “Of course, Joe and I won’t be able to 
make the trip to \ irginia to see the folks this year, but they will 
understand. No, no manicure this week—just the haircut.” 

T he setting was completed and Mrs. Murray was deposited 
under the dryer and later combed out. While paying her bill she 
stopped at the desk to make her next week’s appointment, swap- 
pcc greetings with the other customers and then again quietly 
entered the w’orld of whipping winds. 

* + * ♦ 


A week passed and the morning of Mrs. Murray’s appoint¬ 
ment the telephone rang. The distraught operator grabbed for 
the P ,,0 nc to stop its bothersome racket. “Hello, Betty’s Beauty 

isnTfeer" h ° ‘n° C Murray, Yes, Mr ’ Murr *y- Mrs. Murray 
Y 1 fcd 7" , and won’t be able to keep her appointment? 
\ ou say that Sue left school and eloped? . . . Whv that 
t lat is a shame . . . about Mrs. Murray. Tell her I hope she wili 
be feeling well soon and Mr. Murray, I do hope Sue will be 
happy. \ es, thanks for calling. Goodbye.” P 



AND HE WAS GONE 

By Courtney Knight. 

The door closed softly. He was gone. “For good,” he had 
said. Oh! it would be so much easier if he had only been more 
cruel. If he had only slammed the door and not closed it slowly, 
quietly. Why did he have to give that last, long look? 

What would she do now? He had said it was useless to pester 
him and try to get him back. And yet, how could she just give 
up? That last look . . . Could he really mean those things he’d 
said? Was it really the end? 

How wrong she'd been! She'd known that at last she'd found 
the one, a real guy, a true guy, not a cheap one that would win 
her and drop her . No, not Ted! He was different . Oh! why 
couldn't she learn? 

Yet, even knowing that he never really lovpd her, there was 
still the same overpowering feeling of adoration,. No, her love 
did not go out the door with him, or with the banishment of her 
lofty ideas of his sincerity. 

She returned to the cubic kitchen, poured herself a jigger of 
bourbon and downed it swiftly. There was no need for the refin¬ 
ing touch of ginger ale. Things were back to their former plane. 
At least, she thought, her life could relax now. The pretense of 
“high quality” which she tried to assume was no longer neces¬ 
sary. 

The drink did her spirits no good. In a gesture of utter frus¬ 
tration she flung the glass madly through the doorway at his 
picture in the living room . The tinkling glass fragments sound¬ 
ed on the table top and floor, but his image was remarkably un¬ 
marred. It remained there, smiling at her. . . . u Yours Always ” 
scribbled in one corner. Throwing something—had that helped? 

She hurried into the bedroom and fell sobbing on the bed. . . . 
Heaving sides, flailing arms, slowly gave way to a slow, seeming¬ 
ly unceasing flow of tears gently rolling from swollen eyes. And 
finally, unbelievingly, sleep—undisturbed. 
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HOW I RAIDED 
ft 'MOONSHINE' STILL 

Bv Ruby Layson. 

I ALWAYS wanted to raid a moonshine still, 
and two summers ago I began my attempts to 
persuade various Harlan County officers to take 
me on a raid. My persistence was rewarded this 
summer when the county police captain dashed 
into the editorial room of the Enterprise one 
afternoon after presstime and asked, “Anybody 
want to raid a still?” 

“Not me!” my editor answered emphatically. “I'm a family 
man.” 

So I raided a moonshine still—and I can safely say that the 
most surprised moonshiners in Harlan County were the two 
whose still we “caught.” 

IVe started on the raid at 4 p.m., driving up the narrow, 
humpy, twisting Four Mile road to two small truck-operated 
coal mines . There we abandoned the car and started up the moun¬ 
tain on what was more or less a trail . Mostly less. 

Another girl reporter and I were with Long, County Police 
Captain Ambrose Metcalfe, and County Policemen Melvin 
Moore and Raymond Lyons. Both of us were deputized and 
armed with revolvers, and Lila was wearing a badge as well. 

The easy going ended almost as soon as we were out of sight 
of the car. The officers told us the still was “a mile and a half 
as the crow flies. But we didn't fly it. We walked—or crawled— 
up the rocky, overgrown hillside, through the creek bed, under 
fallen trees and over slick, moss-covered rocks. 

* * * * 



We walked nearly two miles up the shaded hollow, staying 
near the spring. With so many of us it was difficult to keep from 
making noise as we walked, but we were as quiet as possible. 

The woods were heavy and oppressive where trees shut off all 
light from the ground. Keeping up with the officers as we went 
up the mountain was not easy, but we had insisted we could make 
it and were determined to do so. 

When we were about 100 yards below the still we split up 
because there were so many of us they were afraid the moon- 
shiners might hear us coming. Long and Metcalfe went ahead, 
and the rest of us waited for them to get there before going on 


We had barely 
able to go on when 


rested long enough to feel that we might be 
we heard them calling. We resumed our climb 
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with the same breathless speed as before. The trail had vanished 
long ago, and even after we saw the others we had to walk a 15- 
foot log across the gorge to get to them. 

Then we saw the still. Three wooden barrels were at one side . 
One of them was filled with “mash” which must ferment for 
three or four days before the remainder of the moonshine process 
can be begun. 

Another barrel of mash, weighted down with a stone, was on 
top of the stone and tin improvised furnace. The thump keg and 
“worm,” a copper coil used in the process, were missing. 

Mash is boiled on the furnace and steam goes through the 
“thump stick” to the thump keg and from there to the worm, 
which is in cold water. Distilled, it comes out as moonshine liquor. 

There was no sign of the moonshiners when we arrived. A few 
partially-filled jugs and a number of empty bottles were scattered 
around. We made photographs of the still and looked for the 
missing parts. 

* * * * 

Then we heard a dog yelp farther up the mountain. We scat¬ 
tered into the rocks and bushes around the still. Long and Lyons 
were closest to the clearing, while Lila was behind a fallen log 
about 10 feet from them and Metcalfe was somewhere to the 
left. I was hanging onto a tree at the edge of the creek—into 
which I planned to jump if any shooting started. 

IVe heard the dogs coming closer and heard footsteps just 
above. The dogs came out first and Lila snickered as they walked 
toward us. Then two men emerged suddenly from the bushes 
into the small clearing. They were carrying grass-sacks over 
their shoulders. 

Long and Lyons rose suddenly, covering the two with shot¬ 
guns. 

“That’s far enough, boys,” someone said. Another voice 
ordered them to “Hold it!” 

Metcalfe, over to one side, stepped forward as one of the 
men started to make a move. Lila and I had already gotten to 
the clearing. The men lifted their hands hastily. 

I looked for my pencil and couldn’t find it. It was behind my 
ear. 

The moonshiners were so stunned at being caught that the 
presence of two armed girl reporters equipped with notebooks 
and a badge just didn’t register. In a sort of daze they told us 
their names—Bradley Johnson, 22, and Wynn Howard, 45, both 
of Four Mile. 
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Metcalfe asked Johnson who his mother was—and informed 
him that they were first cousins . Although they had never seen 
each other before, Johnson did not seem happy about meeting 
Metcalfe under such conditions! 

Howard and Johnson looked like little boys caught with their 
hands in the cooky jar. Neither was armed. Johnson said he 
didn’t know the still was there. Then he said he found it “a 
while back.” They had decided to put up just one barrel for them¬ 
selves, he added. He was “going to try to learn” how to make it. 

“It’s honestly not ours,” he told us earnestly. He and Howard 
started asking what would be done with them and whether they 
could go home before being taken to jail. 

The officers examined the sacks the two had been carrying. 
They contained a bag of cornmeal, 50 pounds of sugar, nine cakes 
of yeast just purchased at the A & P, some empty mason jars 
and a sack lunch. 

Howard grinned sheepishly as someone asked him where they 
found the sugar, and then he and Johnson said they had been 
coming straight from home and had picked up the two sacks on 
the hill above. 

They sat down on the log and watched with a woe-begone 
look as officers smashed the still with an ax and shot holes in the 
barrels to drain the mash. The thump keg and a long piece of 
hose were found nearby, and all the barrels were emptied and 
destroyed. 

* * * * 


Suddenly more shots were fired . Metcalfe grabbed for a shot¬ 
gun. Then we sazv that Lila was shooting at a jug across the creek. 
'7 thought they had a buddy up the hills cracking down on 
9 the police captain grinned . 


us 


When the destruction was complete we started down the 
mountain with our two meek and polite prisoners, who insisted 
on being allowed to carry the sacks of sugar for the officers. 

Lila was carrying a jug of moonshine—which was evidence 
she had been ordered not to break—and I was weighted down 
with a camera, a revolver, two pocket knives and a live rabbit 
which one of the dogs had caught. 

We made it back to the car as we had come up, sliding and 
crawling most of the way down the mountain. Returning to town, 
police lodged our two pnsoners-still protesting their innocence 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 

By Betsy Hopkins. 

«. - It was Saturday night. Even if 
you didn’t know it you could feel 
it. It was in the air. You could 
see it and smell it and feel it. De¬ 
catur Street fairly screamed it to¬ 
night. The big orange street lights 
smiled down on the throngs of 
gaily dressed black people who 
lounged in front of the pool hall 
sipping beer and leaned against the 
telephone poles chatting idly and 
strolled up and down the street, 
showing off their myriad colored 
zoot suits or tightly fitting red 
dresses. 

From open cafe doors came 
the blazen shouts of a jazz band, 
the sharp wail of a trumpet, the rhythmic beat of a drum, wild 
and savage. This was Saturday night. The wise old lamp posts, 
the cobble stone streets, the side walks swarming with colors, 
the pool hall full of crouching negroes bent low over the green 
topped table, the movie theater with its blazing marquee, the 
shining neon signs, red and blue and green lighting the night 
with bright grotesqueness, the bold, ruthless shouts of the jazz 
band, the torrid sounds of the blues singer, shouts of laughter, 
giggles and animated conversation, the smell of beer, people, 
and cheap gin, long black cars crawling through the streets, glit¬ 
tering with French horns and a hundred other decorations. 

This was Saturday night . Its vivacious 
ghost hovered over Decatur Street and 
touched it with gaiety until it shouted with 
laughter and glowed with good humor . 

Jennie felt the Saturday night ghost. She felt it as she strolled 
down the street with head held high, her ample hips swaying 
bewitchingly. This was Saturday night and she had donned her 
Saturday night walk. She tossed her head to make her pink 
ostrich feathers dance. One hand was placed on her hip, to 
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accentuate her bright lavender dress, and over one arm was 
tossed carelessly her white rabbit fur jacket. She tinkled in- 
ticingly when she walked and glittered from head to toe. Huge 
gold loops hung from her ears and around her neck glowed five 
necklaces. On her wrist were shining glass bracelets that looked 
like diamonds, in the dark. Sparkling on her ankle was a golden 
anklet that drew attention to her black lace stockings and high, 
high heels. 

Swaggering down the street, her great dark eyes rolling be- 
witchingly, Jennie headed for the cafe where she was to meet 
Joe. She could see him now, leaning against the lamp post, a 
black monster resplendent in his multicolored suit, with the 
baggy trousers that hugged his ankles, and the long key chain 
that hung to his knees, and his broad brimmed, feather trimmed 
hat. Golly she was proud to have a man like Joe. He was the 
handsomest man on Decatur Street, and the richest and the 
strongest. The others called him “King.” Guess they did! He 
was the king. He owmed Decatur Street, the little cafe and the 
movie and the pool hall. His car was the longest and the shiniest 
and the most decorated. His trousers were baggier, his hat 
bigger, his key chain longer than anybody else’s, and muscle— 
her man was stronger than anyone in the world, except maybe 
Joe Louis. And when he fought down at the city auditorium on 
Friday night there wasn’t anybody who could beat him up. He 
was king. 

She sauntered up and rolled her eyes. 

"Howdy King 99 she said . 

‘“Howdy Jennie , 99 he said , “Les 9 us go 
dancing. JVe got a new trumpet man at de 
cafe. He 9 s fine ! 99 

Jennie jingled her glass bracelets and nodded agreement. Joe 
took her by the arm and led her under the red neon sign into the 
smoke laden, jazz screaming, whiskey stinking darkness of the 
cate. They sat down at a table. Jennie smiled self-consciously. 
She could feel, from out of the smoky darkness, inquisitive eyes 
upon her. They wanted to see the king’s girl, and she wanted 
them to see her and know that she was the king’s girl. She was 
proud, awfully proud. She tossed her pink ostrich feathers. Joe 
took her hand and squeezed it, and beamed admiringly at the 
glass bracelets. 
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Then, all of a sudden, a spotlight shone through the darkness, 
searched a moment, and finally came to rest on the little orchestra. 
There was a silence then, born of anticipation, until from out of 
the darkness a zoot suited figure stepped into the spotlight, 
hesitated a moment, then put a gleaming trumpet to his lips and 
played—sending a sharp, sweet, piercing note through the dark¬ 
ness straight into Jennie’s heart, as keen as an arrow. 

Joe looked at her quizzically at first, then 
angrily as he read the azvestruck fascination 
in her face. That note had struck her heart 
and carried her into another world. Her 
face! That look of heavenly happiness on her 
face. He frowned. He was the king. Jennie 
had no right to look at the trumpet man the 
way she did. Joe zvas the king, and he was go¬ 
ing to stay the king, the only king. 

He took Jennie home early that night. As they walked down 
the street he heard the gaily dressed zoot suiters and the tightly 
clad women praising in husky, gay voices the trumpet man, the 
wonderful trumpet man. No one noticed Joe. No one cared any¬ 
thing about the king. Even though his pants were still the bag¬ 
giest, his key chain still the longest, his hat still the largest, no 
one noticed him. He was king no longer. There was only the 
trumpet man, the wonderful trumpet man. The gay Saturday 
night ghost had gone now leaving him deep in a gloom born of 
envy. He wasn’t king anymore. 

The next Saturday night he and Jennie went back to the cafe, 
to the same table. But this time the trumpet man didn’t come on. 

/ They never saw him again on neon splattered, jazz shouting 
Decatur Street. No one ever found out exactly what happened to 
him; he just disappeared and never came back. And when Jennie 
would ask Joe about him, he’d just finger her glass bracelets and 
shrug his shoulders and say he didn’t know, and what difference 
did it make when she was out with the king. 


PAJAMAS 
AND 

PERSONALITY 

By Peggy Wood. 

PERSONALITY HAS several pair of pajamas. Collegiate 
individualities especially verify this droll ownership. Not having 
had the occasion of considering this phenomenon in a boys’ dorm¬ 
itory, I shall be compelled to particularize wdth ladies’s night¬ 
wear. Nightly observations have produced amazing results. 
Various personalities appear in the college dormitory; a diversity 
of pajamas is the consequence. 

Most favored of all are termed the “pastel p. j.’s.” Since the 
material is cotton, sleeves and pants hardly miss the experience 
of being rolled up. The collar is usually trimmed in lace or with 
binding that continues down the opening. F requently the sleeves 
arc short and puffed. Pastel material is symbolic of the feminine 
qualities possessed by the wearer. Socially she is interested in 
others, sympathetic, kind, and unselfish. She is not the loud or the 
mousy type; she is neither an introvert nor extrovert. “Miss In- 
Between is simply a good humored, sincere, and patient wearer 
of pastel pajamas. 

Satin Variety 

Femininity is the chief characteristic of ladies’ satin pajamas. 
As they are short sleeved, lace trimmed, and expensive, no re¬ 
visions of the style such as leg-rolling are needed. The owner is 
one of two kinds: a self-loving new-rich girl, who is usually wear¬ 
ing a superiority complex with the satins; or the aesthetic type, 
who is concerned with the beautiful and judges from the stand¬ 
point ot artistic form and fitness. This class of pajama wearers 
may he shallow thinkers, yiclders, and frequently day-dreamers, 
but the main goal is to be neat and feminine. 
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While some give much thought to the style of night clothes, 
others wear home-made ones of checks or printed cottons, with 
no thought as to fashion. Coupled with their apathy toward 
clothes they possess a phlegmatic, sluggish attitude regarding all 
material objects. Living in a realm of theories, ideas, and ideals, 
these girls are freed from thoughts of style when preparing for 
bed. 


Boyish Type 

Personality surely appears in boyish pajamas. These cotton 
stripes are worn with one leg rolled lower than the other and 
sleeves striking a three-quarter length on the arms. Usually this 
type is characteristic of the tom-boy or athlete. Frequently the 
p. j.’s display a girl who is adventurous or boisterous, w ith quali¬ 
ties of an enthusiastic good sport. Her ability to agree makes her 
a follower when not in the game. 

The jolly organizer habitually wears loud cotton prints with 
shirt-waist collar, rolled-up pants and sleeves. She may be the 
“life of the party” with a witty, hearty zeal, but she is commonly 
a rooter or booster. Displaying a sanguine personality—cheerful, 
hopeful, ardent—she is an intuitive, spontaneous person. This 
wearer of the loud prints may be a leader or a dominator with 
an enthusiastic frankness or an aggressive attitude. 

Fitted Pajamas 

Superior girlishness is found in fitted pajamas. The difference 
of style is found in a shapely blouse, puffed sleeves, cuffs, and 
perhaps a belt. Cotton is predominant; tiny checks and a two- 
toned contrast are frequent. The blouse is so stylish, that it may 
be worn w r ith skirts for everyday wear, although this is not 
advisable after a night of use. Charm, style, and neatness are 
the key words of the girl who wears such pajamas. She is quiet, 
a day-dreamer, demure, agreeable, and more than likely a fol¬ 
lower, refraining from the sloppy pajama-top. 

The last of the personalities is the extremist. One does not 
need to have men in the family to become acquainted with riotous 
colors of silk pajamas. Small girls delight in looking out from 
behind these wine or royal blue dangling sleeves and baggy legs. 
This type portrays strong individualism—freedom of thought 
and action—accompanied by unique, inventive ideas. She feels 
and acts according to the demands of the situation. She may be 
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gregarious, talkative, adventurous. Playing the “social role,” she 
is applause-seeking. Generally she possesses a choleric personal¬ 
ity, excitable, hot-tempered; she finds pleasure in swing music and 
jitterbugging. 

Regardless of whether pajamas are white cotton or tomato red 
silk, short or long, boyish or feminine, sloppy or neat, they are 
definitely a clue to the personality of the owner. 


THE WIND ON THE SEA 

I sat and watched the gentle wind 
That blew at eventide. 

I felt it come as would a friend 
And stay nearby my side. 

I sazv it sweep the troubled sea 
And nestle 9 gainst its cheek 

And then it wandered up to me, 

My confidence to seek. 

It drifted back across the deep 
And breathed upon its brow 

Its murmur made it gently weep, 

As I am weeping now. 

By Bkrnie Vinson. 


THRENODY 

Now we shall say farewell 
And go like winter robins 
Yearning after spring 
To the warmth of other hearts 
Less sad, more full of love. 

Or can that be! 

The thrill of sweet rebirth 
And love like singing birds 
And wild gay skies 
Old love! 

Can we ever know a second spring f 

By Betsy Hopkins. 




HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

By Mary Jane Alderman. 

WHEN MOTHER comes to visit you 
^or a girl friend drops in for an unexpected 
\ visit, have you an attractive, neat room to 
take her to? This isn’t intended to sound 
as if a struggle must be made to keep a 
spotless room, but it does mean that it 
can be fun to have a comfortable room 
to live in for eight months of the year. 
No matter how hard you try to change it, the room remains 
the same four walls, ceiling and floor, and it is up to you and your 
roommate to make it reflect your personalities. It’s surprising 
how simple a room can be and yet still have that homelike “lived 
in” appearance. Here are a few hints to help you achieve this 
effect: 

1. Always keep your room clean. It can be just as easy as let¬ 
ting it stay disorderly, and it is the first step toward creating an 
attractive room. 

2. Bedspreads and blankets head the list of essentials. Color¬ 
ful bedspreads can brighten up any room. 

3. Curtains, white fluffy ones or colored ones, are essential. 
They can be accentuated by a drape over the top or big colored 
bows for ticbacks. 

4. If you don’t want curtains use drapes to match the bed¬ 
spreads. Perhaps you would like to combine curtains and 
draperies. 

5. Galleries of pictures here and there about your room will 
add to its life. 

6. If you feel industrious, make some cushions for the desk 
chairs. A cute cushioned stool can be made from a barrel. 

7. A magazine rack for those magazines you read in your 
spare time will be a handy furnishing. 

8. Pictures, pin-up boards and pennants may be hung from 
the molding. 

9. Place some potted plants in the window to add color to 
your room. 
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A One Act Play 
By Ruby Layson 

Cast of Characters 
JANICE DEVAREST 

NON IE, her Negro maid 

EDWARD SMART, owner of Smart Publications, in love 
with Janice . 

JOEY, Janice 9 s five-year-old son 

The setting is the modern, comfortably-furnished livingroom 
of an apartment in a fashionable apartment building in New 
York City. A door at left rear opens into the hall, and other doors 
open into the kitchen and bedroom. 

As the curtain rises Janice, a smart-looking, youngish woman of 
indefinite age, enters, removes her hat and gloves and deposits 
them with her purse on a table just inside the door . She flips 
rapidly through the day 9 s mail—chiefly papers and advertise¬ 
ments . 

JAN {calling) : Nonie! 

NONIE ( appearing ): Yes’m, Miss Janice. Oh, I thought 
somebody had come in with you. (Nonie is plump, black, fairly 
neat, and comfortable-looking.) 

JAN: No, but Edward is coming by for me in a few minutes. 

NONIE (with a snort) : Him again! 

JAN (ignoring her) : So you needn’t bother with dinner ex- 
cept for yourself. 
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NONIE: You know you can’t keep on this way, child. If you 
don’t stop seeing him—there’ll come a time when you’ll have to 
tell him . . . 

JAN ( with flat decision) : No! I’m going to marry him, 
Nonie (changing the subject) : Did Garber call about the ad copy 
for Rich’s? I’ve been at a stupid reception for the magazine’s 
newest find for houses—which means the June layout isn’t ready. 

NONIE: He called somewheres around four and said tell you 
it would be ready first thing in the morning. 

JAN: Good. 

(She walks about restlessly, picks up a magazine, and drops 
into a chair. Nonie seems to be looking for some reason to stay 
in the room. She walks over to the desk and straightens some pa¬ 
pers on it.) 

NONIE (after a silence) : Marty called. She’s in town with 
Joey. 

JAN (stricken) : Now? Oh no! How could she pick a time 
like this? . . . Oh, Nonie, what will I do? 

NONIE: Seems like sometimes you jes’ don't know he’s your 
son. 

JAN: It isn’t that—you know how much I love Joey, but I 
can’t possibly see him while Edward is in town. Oh, Nonie! (She 
pauses suspiciously.) Did you by any chance send for them? 

NONIE (hesitating a second, then going ahead boldly) : 
Honey, you know I don’t want you to git married to that— 
white man! 

JAN (rising) : Oh! How could you dare—! 

NONIE: Jannie, baby, I’ve took care of you for a mighty 
long time. How do you think my sister would feel if she was to 
know that her little girl was gonna marry a— 

Jan: But I’m white, Nonie! You must see that this is my only 
possible chance for happiness. 

NONIE: It’s one thing for a body to say they’s white so’s to 
get a job like you got. But how could you think twice about pass¬ 
ing over when you got a baby like Joey? 

Jan: Oh—don’t! Can’t you see how hard it is for me? 

NONIE (relentlessly) : When you got married to Richard 
don’t seem like you thought then that you couldn’t be happy less’n 
you could marry a white man. 
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(Janice walks over to statid before a painting at left front } no 
longer facing Nonie.) 

JAN: But Richard is dead—and I was younger then. I have 
no illusions now. I’m not going into this marriage with any 
starry-eyed expectations. I know what I want, and I know how 
to go about getting it. How else would I he where I am now? 

NONIE: Hmph. Look like to me you’re in a pretty big mess 
now. 

JAN (swinging around to face Nonie) : But I don’t have to 
he a Negro any more. 

NONIE: You will he, honey. You’ll never see a little colored 
child that you won’t be a Negro—don’t matter how much you 
look like them or act like them. 

JAN: Oh, I should never have brought you to New York 
with me when I got this job! 

NONIE: You got to face up to things sometimes. How you 
gonna feel about leaving Joey and knowing you ain’t gonna see 
him no more? 

JAN: It will be hard. I’m not heartless—but there’s just noth¬ 
ing I can do. It’s not as though I were planning to turn him loose 
on charity or anything. I know he’ll be well provided for, and 
he’s happier with Richard’s family than he would be anywhere 
else. 


NONIE: A baby ought to be with his mother. 

JAN: But he s so dark—and why should I be sacrificed too? 
It s just that I can t do anything. The situation was made this 
way, and there s nothing we can do to change it. I have a chance 
to get aw f ay finally and forever, and I’m taking it! Do you think 
it s been easy for me all these years, always being afraid that 
someone would find out ? I his is my chance for security. 

(Nonie pulls a dust-rag from her apron and makes spasmodic 
attempts to dust during the remainder of the conversation.) 

NONIE: You was lucky to come up North when you did. If 
you hadn t gone to high school up here you never woulda got in 
a schoo ,ke Smithton. It still don’t seem hardly possible that 
you could ve. r 


JAN (unit just a touch of bitterness) : Funny how much dif¬ 
ference it makes whether you write “white” or “colored” on an 
application blank ! And after I was accepted—well, it’s never been 
l l,ar ; . Thcre " er * litt,c ^ings like not taking family pic- 

wh? w ,‘ me a r d ? ~7 but , its never bcen s ° hard f ° r me t° be 

white. It was a lot harder for me to be black. 
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NONIE: You mean after you and him 
got married, or when you was little? 

JAN: Somehow I hadn’t realized before 
I married Richard what it would be like to 
go to a small town like Griffin and stay with 
his family. When I was younger—well, At¬ 
lanta was big enough that I could pass, in a 
way, even though I was living with my family. I mean pass in 
ways like just walking down the street and knowing people 
couldn’t tell from looking at you. Of course, that made it all the 
more senseless when I’d see white people I knew and felt so— 
scrouged up inside all at once, like I was taking up too much 
space, or like there wasn’t air enough for me to breathe in too. 
But when I went to live in Griffin— 

NONIE: What did you marry him for if you wanted to be 
white? That’s what don’t make sense. 

JAN ( softly ) : I—I loved him ... as I’ll never love anyone 
else. Do you think that after I’d been passing for all that time, 
visiting my girl friends in their homes, and all, that I would have 
married a Negro if I hadn’t loved him more than anything in 
the world? It was hard for me—but I would have endured it 
somehow if it hadn’t been for Richard’s death. After that—there 
just wasn’t anything. So when I heard about the opening on 
Fashion Magazine, I took a chance on getting the job on the 
basis of my college record and references from people I met while 
I w r as at school—and got it. 

NONIE: I jes’ don’t see how you can think about leaving 
little Joey this way now’, if you loved Richard like that. Even if 
you hadn’t loved him, seems like the fac’ that Joey is your own 
flesh and blood would mean something. 

JAN: I’m not forgetting that. But a person has to be hard 
sometimes. I’ve had plenty to make me hard. 

NONIE: You! You ain’t never been a Negro! You’ve let that 
pretty white skin get you by. You ain’t had to fight like the rest 
of us. You don’t walk dow n the street and feel people you don’t 
know from Adam crucifyin’ you with their eyes. 

JAN: I—I know in a way that you’re right. But this is my 
one chance to get away from all that forever. There’s nothing I 
can do to change it; it w’on’t make any difference one way or the 
other. If I marry Edward I’ll never have to worry again. Other 
Negroes don’t tell—they don’t even speak when they know’ 
you’re passing. And no one could possibly question the back- 
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ground of the wife of Edward Smart of Smart Publications. 
I’ll be in, Nonie! It’s what I’ve ween working for all my life. 

NONIE: But the only w ay you can git that kind of security is 
to give up everything else—your family and race and—Joey— 
once and for all. 

JAN: I know. It’s the only way. I’ve taken care of my past, 
though. Edward even knows that I’ve been married before. I 
told him that my parents and husband were killed in a w’reck five 
years ago, just before I came to New ^ ork, and that I have no 
other relatives. 

NONIE: You couldn’t ever see Joey again. 

JAN: Don’t, Nonie! You’re like my conscience. 

NONIE: What happened to all those high-falutin’ ideas you 
useta have about helpin’ your race? I never will forget that 
speech you made while you was in high school . . . 

JAN: Those illusions died with Richard. Don’t you see how 
useless it all is? All people can do is find the best way out for 
themselves. Some of them do it by grinning and saying “Yassuh,” 
and others do it by getting lynched. I have a chance to get away, 
and I’m going to take it. I couldn’t do anything to help Joey. I 
send money to Marty for him, and they can take better care of 
him than I could. I d just be giving up my chance for nothing if 
I tried to keep him. 

NONIE: But you don’t even love this other man . . . 

JAN: It s just that I know what I want—and he’ll be getting 
what he s bargaining for, too. A clever young executive needs a 
smart and sophisticated wife, and I can be that. Besides, I’m fond 
of him, and we’ll get along together nicely. It’s a perfect ar¬ 
rangement. 


NONIE: So you and him’s already decided about it. 

JAN (vexed): Not definitely. I told him I might give him his 
answer tonight. 


^ as y° u tr y*n’ to convince me or yourself? 

*».• i-i ' S / tl . t Ca » Sy ’ ^ on ' e * When you have to think about 
things like (the doorbell rings suddenly. She glances at the 

along W,t * ° n a m ° $t a PP reh ™sive look.) I’ll gct it. You run 

St 7 dS t h e . kitchen doorway and watches as Jan ad- 
m ts Edward, a well-dressed, clever-young-executive type. He 

J cau * all y> '*** ^most businesslike manner. Jan looks 

p and sees Nonie, who vanishes into the kitchen after looking 
Edward over. Edward glances after her and laughs.) 
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ED: These niggers! Reckon she’s trying to protect you from 
me? 

JAN ( surprised, but forcing a laugh) : Could be. 

ED: Do you southern girls always have to have a “mammy” 
around? All the years you’ve spent in the North should have 
taken that out of you. 

JAN ( carefully) : I’m very fond of Nonie. 

ED: That just isn’t the way we do things up here, honey chile! 
In your position you should have a French maid, or a white girl 
anyway. If you’re determined to have a nigger you could at 
least get a nice-looking one—not a stupid creature like that. ( Jan 
bites her lip, but says nothing . Edward shrugs off the subject.) 
Susan was planning to show our Rodney around town tonight, 
and she wants us to make it a foursome. 

JAN ( relieved that the subject has been changed, but never¬ 
theless provoked) : There must be an easier way of luring a new 
discovery into the fold! 

ED: Well, after all— 

JAN: Oh, I don’t really mind. Are they coming by here? 

ED: Susan said they’d be downstairs at seven-thirty. We’ll 
just meet them there. (Sitting in the most comfortable chair, with 
which he seems familiar, he waves her toward the one across from 
it.) And now, darling, since you don’t serve cocktails and there¬ 
fore can’t devote this time to mixing one for me, there’s no pos¬ 
sible way for you to dodge my question. 

JAN (looking away) : Oh, Edward, please. You promised. 

ED (lightly) : You’re beginning to sound like the heroine of 
a B movie. I really expected more of you! But go on. At this 
point you should look the villain—me, of course—right in the 
eye and tell him you’ve decided to defy him and go back to the 
poor but honest boy whom you really love instead of marrying 
the rich man to save the family honor. Er—there isn’t any poor 
but honest boy you’ve neglected to mention, is there? 

JAN (directly) : I’ve told you how I loved Richard. I’m fond 
of you, but I’ll never love anyone else as I did him. 

ED: Ouch! I’m not such a terrible villian, I assure you. 

JAN (lightly) : You don’t seem 
A too villainous. I might even consider 

J m marrying you. Do you have any par- 
ticular bad habits? 

ED: We-ell, I usually read the 
Ay u morning paper at breakfast—but I 
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might be persuaded to give it up if there were something interest¬ 
ing enough across the table from me. 

JAN : Of course you don’t smoke, drink, or swear ... I wonder 
whether you’d beat your wife. 

ED: Oh, absolutely. And I’d expect great amounts of work from 
her. She’d practically have to get out the Smart Publications 
singlehanded. I hope you realize how few women are qualified 
for a job like that. 

JAN: So that’s why you want to marry me! 

ED ( Seriously ) : There arc more reasons than that. What do 
you think about it? (He catches her hand in his.) 

JAN: I— 

(Nonie enters. Possibly she has been listening to them. Ed¬ 
ward looks provoked and drops Jan 9 s hand. Nonie, wearing the 
polite inscrutable mask of a Negro in the presence of white peo¬ 
ple, walks calmly over to the table and picks up a vase of flowers 
to carry into the kitchen. She starts to leave, then stops.) 


NONIE: Miss Janice, those people I was telling you about 
was coming by here tonight to see me—if it’s all right w r ith you. 

JAN (suddenly realizing what Nonie means, but attempting 
to conceal her fear) : Coming here?—oh, you mean—your sister 
and her little boy. 

NONIE: Yes’m. 

JAN: That will be quite all right, Nonie. 

NONIE: Thank you. (She leaves.) 

ED: ^ ou certainly do let that nigger maid have things her 
way! That just doesn’t fit into my conception of you at all. I’d 
have expected you to be as precise and businesslike in your rela- 
tions with your own employees as you are when you’re at the 
rashton office. 


JAN . Nome's been with me a long time. As a matter of fact, 
this display of prejudice doesn’t exactly fit into 


of you 


my conception 


? D: It ’ S ° ne thin ? to ta,k about being broad-minded and lib¬ 
era! and you certainly should know how liberal I am. Why, 
oo at some o the articles we ve printed! I want to see Negroes 

R»r 7 dC “ ’ HaVC a ChanCC at S cttin g an education and all. 

cook or m -7 n y ° U should sit down to dinner with the 

cook, or let the maid receive callers in your living room. 
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JAN: Isn’t it seven-thirty yet? 

ED: I have exactly seven twenty-four. Do you want to go on 
down ? 

JAN: We might as well. I’ll get my jacket. 

(She enters the bedroom , emerges a moment later with her 
coat . Edward starts to help her put it on. There is a sound of 
scurrying footsteps in the hall , and a little Negro boy of about 
five or six bursts into the room. He eomes to a stop abruptly star- 
ing at Edward and Jan t who look at him with equal surprise.) 

JAN: Joey! What are you—what has happened? Is anything 
wrong? ( The child stares at her without speaking, then suddenly 
bursts into tears.) Joey . . . ( Jan hesitates for just one second, 
then abandons all caution. She runs to the child and throws her 
arms about him. Edward watches with not-too-well-concealed sur¬ 
prise.) Dear, what is it? What have they done to you? 

JOEY ( between sobs) : That old man—down there—told 
Aunty Marty she couldn’t come here—and grabbed me when I 
started on . . . 

JAN: Oh, why on earth—? 

JOEY: But I fooled him, I did—I bited him and runned away! 

JAN: You poor child! 

JOEY: Jannie—he—he said we couldn’t come—because we 
was “niggers.” Will they put Aunty Marty in jail for bein’ a 
“nigger,” Jannie? 

JAN: No, darling. Of course not. Don’t worry. I’ll call and 
tell them to leave her alone. ( She glances at Edward. IVith reso¬ 
lution she picks up the phone and speaks calmly into it.) Give me 
the desk, please . . . Hello. This is Miss Dcvarest. Please permit 
the Negro girl who’s there to come up . . . Yes, it’s quite all right 
... Yes, she’s applying for a job . ..Thank you. 

ED (consciously trying not to seem pompous) : Susan’s wait¬ 
ing for us. Hadn’t we better go down? 

JAN: I—just a moment. I can’t leave now. 

ED (looking at her questioningly, not certain what to make 
of the situation) : Maybe I’d better go ask her to wait. 

(He leaves. Jan watches the door close behind him and stands 
for a moment waiting. Then she relaxes and takes Joey in her 
arms.) 

JAN: Joey, darling, I’ve missed you so much. I was afraid 
you wouldn’t even remember me. 
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JOEY': Why did you look so funny when I corned in, Jannie? 
(He stops crying abruptly to speak, then resumes it immediately.) 

JAN ( nervously) : Did I, sweetheart? It was just that—I was 
so surprised to see you. 

JOEY: That man looked funny, too. He looked like that other 
old man downstairs—like he wuz gonna tell me to go ’way— 

JAN: Oh, no, darling! No one will ever—( she realizes that it 
isn’t true) —you can stay here just as long as you like 1 

JOEY: Jannie. What does being a “nigger” mean? 

JAN ( hesitantly ) : Why ... it just means that your skin is 
black instead of white—and things like that. Don’t worry about 
it, darling. ( More to herself than to him) : Please, not yet! 

JOEY: Am I really one, then? 

JAN: Yes, dear. You’re a Negro. 

JOEY (so interested he has gradually stopped sobbing) : And 
Marty, and Nonie? 

IAN: Yes, dear. 

JOEY: And Uncle Bill, too? 

JAN: Yes, dear. 

JOEY : Then how can you be my mother, if you ain’t a Ne-gro, 
too? 

JAN (after a pause) : I am a Negro, darling. 

JOEY’ (triumphantly) : But you ain’t—aren’t—black! 

JAN: I guess there’s more to it than that, after all. You can 
be a Negro without being black, but you can’t be black without 
being a Negro. 

JOEY': And is that all—just being black? 

JAN: I think so, dear. I’ve tried to see whether there was 
something else, but I think that’s the main thing. Because that’s 
the only thing that makes me different from other Negroes, and 
white people think that I’m like them until they find out. 

JOEY’: Then ain’t—aren’t—you? 

JANiSomchow—I believe I am! But I believe that I’m like 
Negroes, too, in every way except the color of my skin. So that 
makes me think that the blackness is the only thing that bothers 
people really. 

i, Arc P co P^ e j us t borned that way, and stay? 

JAN: Yes. 7 

JOEY: And you can’t do nothin’ about it? 
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JAN (no longer looking at Joey, but almost talking to her- 
self as the revelation comes) : Not about the color, no. But some¬ 
thing can be done about the way people feel about it. About the 
way you feel about it and the way other people feel about you. 
And it’s people like us who have to do something about it! 

(Nonie enters from the kitchen.) 

NONIE ( darkly) : Marty’s here. She come in the other way. 
What you going to tell that man now? 

JAN ( distantly ): Joey called me “Jannie” all the time. Ed¬ 
ward doesn’t know. 

NONIE: Oh. ( Something in Jan f s face keeps her from saying 
more.) Then he’s comin 4 back? 

JAN: Yes. 

NONIE ( the traditional mammy again) : Joey, chile, you jes’ 
come to Nonie! Le’s go back to Aunt Nome’s kitchen and git you 
a great big cookie! 

(Joey takes her proffered hand obediently and permits himself 
to be led out. Jan stands still a moment as though not quite cer¬ 
tain what to do next. Then with a certain firmness she walks over 
to the desk and takes from the drawer a large framed photograph 
of a young Negro man. She holds it in her hands and looks at it 
a moment, then sets it carefully on the desk. There is a perfunc¬ 
tory rap at the door, and Edward reenters.) 

ED: Susan and Rodney are waiting. Are you ready to go? 

JAN (clearly): No—wait, Edward. I’m ready to answer 
your question now. 

ED: Jan . . . 

JAN: I’m sorry, but I can never marry you. 

ED: But, darling, what’s wrong—? Why—? 

JAN (quietly) : I have something to show you, Edward—a 
picture of my husband. (She motions toward the picture. He 
looks at it in stunned surprise. There is a long silence, which Jan 
at last breaks, speaking very gently) : Now do you understand? 

ED (incredulously) : You mean—you’re a— Negrof 

JAN: Yes, Edward. 

ED (disbelievingly) : But that . . . It’s impossible. Why, I— 
loved you! 

JAN (still quietly) : I haven’t changed. I’m still the woman 
you wanted to marry. Everything about me is the same. (He says 
nothing. She speaks almost mockingly, with a knowing bitterness 
in her words) : Would you like to see some more pictures, Ed- 
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ward? ( She removes her locket, opens it with difficulty, and hands 
it to him) : My parents. (He takes the locket and looks at it 
silently, then returns it to her. She glances at the pictures as she 
puts the locket back on.) : My mother was almost white, you see. 

ED: Jan—this is preposterous. 

JAN: Preposterous? Perhaps it is. You’re taking it rather 
well, however. I’m glad w r e can discuss it this way. 

ED ( beginning to see) : That boy . . . Who was he? 

JAN: My son, Edward—Joey. Richard’s son. You see, I’ve 
realized that I can’t go through with it. I can’t give up my son 
and my race. 

ED (slowly) : I should have realized when I saw you with 
him . . . but you— 

JAN: Even without Joey I think I would have seen it some¬ 
day. Nonie was right. It doesn’t help any when you run away 
from things. 

ED (suddenly realizing) : It isn’t true. I still can’t believe it. 
Why—why, it would have ruined me to marry you! 

JAN (dryly) : No, Edward. I wasn’t planning to ruin you. No 
one would ever have known. 

ED: That was a foolish thing to think about—but I was 
stunned. It s just that I can’t believe you’re a Negro, Janice. I 
hear what you’re saying, I see the pictures and the boy—but I 
still don’t believe it. 


JAN: But I am—and I intend to be proud of it. I’ve finally 
realized how wrong, how terribly wrong, I’ve been all my life. 
Everything I ve ever done or thought has been directed toward 
getting away. But what good does it do if the few Negroes 
w o do have an opportunity to make something of themselves 
immediately want to forget all the others? You see—it wasn’t 
just Joey that kept me from going ahead with it, although his 
theii did make me realize a lot of things all at 
once. I ve been thinking things like this before, but 
repressed them and told myself there was nothing 
3 ^ 1 do > that wouldn’t mean anything. 

t a nt *II ^ a . rd ^ or y° u - And what can you do? 

J • i ou think I don’t realize how hard it will 
be I 

. (slowly) : I d like for you to keep your job 
with tashton Janice. (It means almost as much to 
him as a proposal would.) 
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JAN: I shall never again make any attempt to conceal my race. 
ED ( considering): I think it would be better if you didn’t say 
much about it one way or the other, ( seeing the effect of this idea) 
but we’ll go ahead and see what happens. I—have great respect 
for you, Janice. 

JAN ( quietly) : Thank you, Edward. (She offers him her 
hand. They shake hands.) 

ED: Goodbye, Janice. 

(He leaves. Janice is alone on the stage. She hears voices com¬ 
ing from the other room.) 

JAN: Joey! 

(Joey appears happily, Kith a large cookie clutched in his 
hand.) 

JOEY: Here I is, Jannie. Marty said she wuz goin.’ Does I 
have to go with her, Jannie, huh? 

JAN (remembering): No dear. You’re going to stay here now 
—until we both leave. But we’ll be together. 

JOEY (accepting it calmly) : Can I have a bowl to keep El¬ 
mer in? 

JAN (mystified) : Elmer? 

JOEY : Here he is. (He takes a small turtle from his pocket) : 
He’s a tor-a-poise. 

JAN (lovingly): Of course you can keep him, dear. 

JOEY (looking around): Who was that man? 

JAN: He’s my—employer. He owns the magazine I work for. 
JOEY: Does he come here much? 

JAN: No. I don’t think he’ll be back. Come here, darling. 
(Pretending to be severe) : And from now on I want you to call 
me “Mother,” do you hear? (She takes him in her arms.) 

Curtain 






